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PREFACE, 


Eformation of Manners is a 
Work ſo Honourable , and at 
This Time ſo abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary , that hike the Reform of our 
Money it can be no longer delay d. 

The Ways by which the preſent T or- 
rent of Vice has been let m upon the 

Nation , and by which it maintains the 


Tyranny it bas uſurpd on the Lives of 


the Inhabitants, are too plain to be bid, 
The following Sheets aim at the Work, 
by leading to the moſt dire means, Viz. 
Reformation by Example. Laws are, in 
Terrorem. Puniſhments, and Magi- 
ſtrates 


The Preface. & 


flrates Compel and put a Force upon 
Mens Minds; but Example is Fer- 
ſuaſrve aud Gentle , and draws by a 
Secret, Inviſible, and almoſt Involuntary 
Power. Ef] | 

If there can be any Remedies propo- 
ſed more proper to bring it to paſs, they 
that know them would do well to bring 
them forth. In the mean time the Au- 
thor thinks Conſcience in the Minds of 
Men Impartially Conſulted, will give a 
Probatum eſt to the following Propo- 
ſal ; and to that Judgment be refers all , 
thoſe who ObjeF againſt it. 
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Poor Mans PLE A 


AGAINST 


- All the Proclamations, Declarations, Ads 


of Parliament, &c. which have been, 
or ſhall be made, or publiſh'd, for 


a Reformation of Manners, and ſup- 
preſſing Immorality in the Nation. 


demick Diltemper, Phyſicians do cell us 

'tis firſt neceſſary co know the Cauſe of 
thac Diſtemper, from what Part of the Body, 
and from what ill Habic it proceeds; and 
when the Cauſe 15 diſcoverd, it is to be remo- 
ved, that the Effe& may ceale of its felt; bur 
if removing the Caule will not work the Cure, 
then iadeed they proceed to apply proper Re- 
| B medies 


I" ſearching for a proper Cure of an Epi- 
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ES3 
medies to the Diſeaſe it ſelf, and che particu- 
Jar Part afflicted. 

Immorality is without doubt the preſent 
reigning Diſtemper of the Nation: And the 
King and Parliament, who are indeed the pro- 
per Phyſicians, {czem nobly inclin'd to under- 
cake the Cure. . [Tis a Great Work, well wor- 
thy their utmcſt Pains: The Honour of it, 
were it once perte&ted, would add more Tro- 
phies to the Crown, than all the ViRtories of 
this Bloody Wir , or the Glories of this Honoura- 
ble Peace. 

Burt as a Perſon undcr the Violence of a 
Diſeaſe ſends in vain for a Phyſician, unleſs he 
reſolvesto make uſe of his Preſcription; ſo in 
vain does the King attempt to reform a Nation, 
unleſs they are willing to reform themſelves, 
and to ſubmit to his Preſcriptions. 

W'ickedneſs is an Ancient Inhabitant in this 
Country, and 'tis very hard to give its Orj- 
onal, 


But however difficult that may be, ris eaſy 


to look back to a Time when we were not (o 
generally infeted with Vice as we are now ; 
and "twill feem ſufficient to enquire into the 
Cauſes of our preſent Defection. 


The 


_ 
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The Proteſtant Religion ſcems to have an 
unqueſtion'd Title to the hilt introducing a 
{trict Morality argong Us ; and tis but juſt ro 
give the Honour of it w!l here "cis fo ni 
due. Reformation of Manners has fome- 
thing of a Natural Conlequence in it from 
Reformation in Religion : 
ciples of the Proteſtant Religion diſown the 
wy iulgencies of the Roman Ponrtift, by which 
a Thouſand Sins are, as Venial Crimes , bought 
oft, and the Prieſt, -to ſave God Alminhty the 
trouble , Can blot them out of the Account be- 
tore it comes to his hand; common Vices loſt 
their Charter, and men could not fin at fo 
cheap a Rate as before. The Proteſtant Re- 


ligion has in it ſelf a Natural Tendency to Vir- 


rue, asaltanding Teſtimony of its own Divine 
Original, and accordingly i: has ſup preſs'd Vice 
and Immorality in all the Councries where it 
has had a Footing : I: has civiliz'd Nations, and 
reform'd the very Tempers of its Profe(ors : 
Chriftianity and Humanity has gone hand in 
hand in the World ; and there is ſo viſible a 
difference berween the other Civiliz'd Govein- 
ments in the World, and thole who now are 
under the Proteſtant Powers, that it carries 1ts 
Eyidence in it ſelf, 
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The Reformation, begun in England in the 
days of King Edward the Sixth, and afterwards 
erica finiſhed by Queen Elizabeth, brought 
the Engliſh Nation to ſuch a degree of Huma- 
nity, and Sobriety of Converlation , as we 
have reaſon to doubt will hardly be ſeen again 
in our Age. 

In King James the Firſt's time, the Court af- 
fefting ſomething more of Gallantry and 
Gaiety , Luxury got footing; and Twenty 
Years Peace, together with no extraordinary 
Examples from the Court, gave too great En- 


-COUrazement to Licentiouſneks. 


If it got footing in King James the Firſt's 


time, it took a decp Root in the Reign of his 


Son ; and the Liberty given the Soldiery in the 
Civil War, diſpers'd all manner of Prophane- 


neſs Piet a the Kingdom. That Prince, 


\ 


though very Pious in his own Perſon and Pra- 
Aice, had the Misfortune to be the fiſt King of 
England . and perhaps in the World, that ever 
eftibliſh'd Wickednelſs by a Law: By what 
unhappy Council, or ſecret 1i]] Fate he was 
guided to it, Is hard to determine ; but the 


YBook of Sports, as it was called , that Book to 


tolerate the Exerciſe of all ſorts of Sports and 
Paſtimes on the Lord 5-Day, tended more to 
the |; 


[5] 


the vitiating the Praftice of this Kingdom, as 
to keeping that Day, than all the Afts of Pars 
liament, Proclamations, and Endeavours of fu- 
ture Princes has done, or perhaps ever will do, 
to reform it. 

And yet the People of Enzland expreſs'd a 
general ſort of an Averſton to that Liberty ; 
and ſome, as if glutted with too much Freedom, 
when the Reins of the Law were taken off, 
' refuſed that Praftice they allow'd themſelves 
in before. 

In the time of King Charles the Second, 
Lewdnels and all manner of Debauchery ar- 
rivd to its Meridian : The Encouragement it 
had from the Praftice and Allowance of the 
Court, is an invincible Demonſtration how far 
the Influence of our Governors extends in the 
Practice of the People. 

The preſent King and his late Queen, whoſe 
Glorious Memory will be dear to the Nation as 
long as the World ſtands, have had all this 
wicked Knot to unravel. This was the firſt 
thing the Queen ſet upon while the King was 
engaped in his Wars abroad: She firſt gave all 
ſorts of Vice a general Diſcouragement ; and 
oa the contrary, rais'd the value of Virtuz and 
Sobriety. by her Royal Example, The King 
having 


” 
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et 


| having brought the War to a Glorious Conclu- 


ſion, and fetcled an Honourable Peac-, 1n his 


very firſt Speech to his Parliament proclaims a 


New War againſt Prophanenels and [mmora- 
liry, and goes on alſo co dilcourage the Practice 
of it by his Royal Example. 

Thus the Work is begun nobly and regular- 
ly; and the Parliamenc, the General Repre- 
ſentative of the Nation, follows this Royal Ex- 


ample, in enacting Laws to ſuppreſs all man- 


ner of Prophanenels, exc. 


Theſe are GreatThings, and, well-improv'd, 
would giye an undoubted Overthrow to the 
Tyranny of Vice, and the Dominion Pro- 
phaneneſs has uſurp'd ia the hearts of men. 


Bur we of the Plebeii find our ſelves juſtly 
agpriev'd in all this Work of Reformation ; 
and the Partiality of this Reforming Rigor 
makes the real Work impoſſible : Wherefore 
we find our lelves forced to ſeek Redrels of 
our Grievances in the old honeſt way of Pe- 


|! titioning Heaven to relieve us: And in the 


=! mean time, we ſolemnly Enter our Proteſtati- 


4 on againſt all che Vicious Part of the Nobili- 


ty and Gentry of the Nation ; as follows : 


Firſt, 


7 3 


Firft, We Proteſt, That we do not find, 
impartially enquiring into the matter, ſpeaking 
of Moral Goodnels, that you are one jot better 
than we are, your Dignittes, Eſtates, and Quality ex» 
cepted.” Tis truc,we are all bad enough,and we are 
willing in good Manners to agree,that we are as 
wicked as you; bur we cannot find on the ex- 
acteſt Scrutiny, but that in the Common wealth 
of Vice, the Devil has taken care to level Poor | 
and Rich into one Clals, and is fairly going on 
ro make us all Graduates in the lalt Degree of | 
Immorality. | 

Secondly, We do not find that all the Pro- | 
clamations, Declarations, and Acts of Parlia- | 
ment yet made, have any effefive Power to 
puniſh you for your Immoralities, as it does us. 
Now while you make Laws to puniſh «us, and 
Jer your ſelves go free, though guilty of the'ſame 
Vices and Immoralities, thoſe Laws are unjuſt 
and unequal in themſelves, \ 

"Tis rrue, the Laws donot expreſs a Liberty 
to you, and a Puniſhmentto vs; and therefore 
the King and Parliament are tree, as King and 
Parliament, from this our Appeal ; but the 
Gentry and Magiſtrates of the Kingdom, while 
they execute thole Laws upon us the poorCom- 
 mons, and themlelyes practiſing the fame 
Crimes, 


. 
IT 
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Crimes, in defiance of the Laws both of God 
and Man, go unpuniſh'd ; This is the Grie- 
vance we proteſt againſt, as unjuſt and un- 
equal. | 

Wherefore, till che Nobiliry, Genery, Ju- 
| tices of the Peace, and Clergy, will be plea- 
ſed either to reform their own Manners, and 
ſupprels their own Immoralities , or find out 
ſome Method and Power imparrially to puniſh 
themſelves when guilty , we humbly crave 
Leave to object againſt letting any Poor Man 
in the Stocks, or ſending them co the Houſe of 
Correction for Immoralities, as the moſt un- 
. equal and unjuſt way of proceeding in the 
World. 


And now Gentlemen, | 
' Thar this Proteſtation may not ſeem a little 
roo rude, and a Breach of Good Manners to 
our Superiors, we crave Leave to ſubjoin our 
humble Appeal ro your ſelves; and will for 
once, knowing you as Enyzliſh Gentlemen to be 
Men of Honour, make you Judges in your own 


Caſe. 


Firſt, Gentlemen, We appeal to your ſelves, 
Whether ever it be likely to perfect the Refor- 


mation 
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mation of Manners in this Kingdom, without 
you : Whether Laws to puniſh us, without 
your Example allo to influence us, will eyer 
bring the Work to pals. 

The firſt Step from a looſe vicious PraQice 
m this Nation, was begun by King Edward the 
Sixth, back'd by aRetorm'd Clergy, and a So- 
ber Nobility : Ou Elizabeth carried it on: 


'Twas the Kings and che Genery which firſt 


again degenerated from that ſtri&t Obſervation 
oi: Moral Virtues, and from thence carried Vice 


on to that degree it now appears in. From the: 


Court Vice took its Progreſs into the Coun- 
try ; and in the Families of the Gentry and No- 
bility it harbour'd, ml! it crook heart under their 
Protection, and made a peneral Sally into the 
Nation; and We the poor Commons , who 
have been always ealy to be guided by the Ex- 
ample of our Landlords and Gentlemen, have 


really been debauch'd into Vice by their Exam- 


ples: And it muſt be the Example of You the 
Nobility and Gentry of the Kingdom, that 
muſt put a Stop to the Flood of Vice and P:o- 
phaneneſs which is broken in upon the Coun- 
try, or it will never be done. 
Our Laws againſt all manner of Vicious Pra- 
Ctices are already very ſevere: But Laws 
are 


[wo] ®. 
are uſeleſs inſignificant things, it the Execu- 
tive Power which lies in the Magiſtrate be not 
exerted, The Juſtices of the Peace have the 
Power to puniſh, bur if they do not put forth 
that Power, 'tis all one as if they had none at 
all : Some have poſſibly exerted this Power ; 
but whereever it has been ſo put forth, it has 
fallen upon us the poor Commons : Theſe are 
all Cobweb Laws, in which the ſmall Flies are 
catch'd, and the great ones break through. My 
Lord Mayor has whipt about the poor Beg- 
 gars, and a few ſcandalous Whores have been 
ſeat to the Houle: of Correction ; ſome Ale- 
houſekeepers and Vintners have been find for 
drawing Drink on the Sabbath day ; but all 
® this falls upon us of the Mob, the poor Ple- 
'@& #*it, as if all the Vice lay among us; for we do 
not find the Rich Drunkard carri'd before my 
Lord Mayor, nor a Swearing Lewd Merchaar. 
The man with a Gold Ring and Gay Cloaths , 
may Swear before the Juſtice, or at the Ju- 
ſtice ; may reel home throvgh the open Streets, 
and no man take any notice of it; but if a Poor 
Man pet drunk, or (wears an Oath, he muſt 

to the Stocks without Remedy. 

in the ſecond place, We appeal to your 
* felves, whether Laws or Proclamations are 
capable 


(n] 


capable of having any Effect towardsa Refor- 
mation of Manners, while the very Benches 
' of our [Juſtices are infeted with thETcandalous 
Vices of Swearing and Drunkenneſs; while 
our Juſtices themſelves ſhall puniſh a man for 
Drunkennels, with a God damn him, ſet him in the 
Stocks: And if Laws and Proclamations are 
uſeleſs in the Caſe, then they are good for no- 
thing, and had as good be let alone as pub- 
| | Sb 

'Tis hard, Gentlemen, to be puniſh'd for a 
Crime, by a man as guilty as our ſelves; and 
chat the Figure a man makes in the World, muſt 
be the reaſon why he ſhall or ſhall nor be lia- 
ble toa Law : This is really puniſhing men for 
being poor, which is no Crime at all; asa 
Thiet may be ſaid to be hang'd, not for the - 
Fact, bur for being taken. : 

We further appeal ro your ſelves, Gentle-' 
men, to inform us, ' whether there be any par- 
ticular reaſon why you ſhould be allow'd the. 
full Career of your corrupt Appetites, withour 
the Reſtraint of Laws, _ while you your ſelves 
agree that ſuch Offences ſhall be puniſhed in 
us, and do teally execute the Au upon the 
Poor People, when brought before you for the 
ſame things. | 
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Wherefore, that the Work of Reformation 
of Manners may go on, and be brought roPer- 
fection , to the Glory of God, and the great 
Honour of the King and Parliament : "That 
Debauchery and Prophanenels, Drunkennels, 
Whoring, and all forts of Immoralities may be 
ſuppreſs'd, we humbly propoſe the Method 
which may cffeually accompliſh ſo great a 


Work. 


(1.) That the Gentry and Clergy, who are 
the Leaders of us poor ignorant people, and 
our Lights erefted on high places to guide and 
govern us, would in the firſt place put a volun- 
tary Force upon themſelves, and effectually re- 
| form their own Lives, their way of Convetſing, 
and their common Behaviour among their Ser- 
vants and Neighbours. 

1. The Gentry. They are the Original of 
the Modes, and Cuſtoms, and Manners of their 
Neighbours; and their Examples im the Coun- 
tries eſpecially are very moving. There are 
three ſeveral Vices which have the principal 
Management of the greateſt part of Mankind, 
viz, Drunkenneſs, Swearing , and Whoring ; 
all of them very ill becoming a Gentleman , 
however Cuſtom may have made them Mo- 


diſh : 
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diſh : Where none of theſe Three are in a 
Houſe, there is certainly ſomething of a Plan- 
ration of God in the Family ; for they are ſuch 
Epidemic Diſtempers, that hardly Human 
Nature is entirely free from them, 

1. Drunkenneſs, that brutiſh Vice; a Sin fo 
ſordid, and ſo much a Force upon Nature, that | 
had God Almighty enjoyn'd it as a Duty, I be- 
lieve many a man would have ventur'd the 
loſs of Heaven, rather than have perform'd it. 
The Pleaſure of ir ſeems to be fo ſecretly hid, 
that wild Heathen Nations know nothing of 
the matter ; tis only diſcover'd by the wiſe 
people of theſe Northern Countries, who are 

rown Proficients in Vice, Philoſophers in 
Wickedneſs, who can extract a Pleaſure to 
themſelves in loſing their Underſtanding, and 
make themſelves ſick at hcart for their Di- 
verlton. | 

If the Hiſtory of this well bred Vice was to be 
written, *ewould plainly appear that it begun 
among the Gentry , and from them was hand- 
ed down to the pooret ſorr, who ſtill love to 
be like their Betters, After the Reſticution of 
King Charles the Second, when drinking the 
King's Healch became the diſtin&ion berween 
a Cavalier and a Roundhead, Drunkennels be- 
gan + 
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gan its Reign , and it hasreign'd almoſt For 


Years : The Geatry careſs'd this Beaſtly Vice 
at ſuch a Rate, that no Companion, no Ser» 
vant was thought proper, unleſs he could bear 
a Quantity ot Wine; and to this day 'tis ad- 
ded to to the Charatter of a Man, as an addi- 
tional Title, when you would ſpeak wel! of 
him: , He is an honeſt Drunken Fellow ; as it his 
Drunkennels was a Recommendation of his 
Honeſty. From the praftice of this naſty Fa- 
culty, our Gentlemen have arriv'd to the teach- 
ing of it; and that it might be effeually pre- 
ſery'd to the next Age, have very early ialtruct- 
ed'the Youth in it, Nay, lo far has Cuſtom 
prevail'd, that the Top of a Gentleman's En- 
rertainment has been to make his Friend drunk ; 
and the Friend is lo much reconcil'd to it, thac 
he takes |that for the effe&t of his Kindneſs, 
which he ought as much to be affronted ar, as 
if he had kick'd him down Stairs: Thus 'tis 
become a Science; and but that the Inſtructi- 
on proves {o ealy, and the Youth too apt to 
learn, poſſibly we might have had a College 
erected for it before now. The further Per- 
teion of this Vice among the Gentry, will ap- 
pear in two things ; that 'tis become the Sub- 
ject of cheir Glory, and the way of expreſſing 
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' repeat them with pleaſure, and affect a ſore of 


L 25 1 
their Joy for any publick Blefing. Jack, ſaid 
a Gentleman of very bigh Quality , whea after 
the Debate in the Houſe of Lords, King William 
was voted into the vacant Throne ; Jack ( ſays 
he ) God damn ye, Jack, 20 home to your Lady, and 
tell ber we have got a Proteſtant King and Queen ; 
and go and make a Bonfire as big as a Houſe, and 
bid the Butler make ye all drunk, ye Dog: Here 
was ſacrificing to the Devil, for a Thank(gi- 
ving to God. Other Vices are committed as . | 
Vices, and men act them in private, and are | 
willing to hide them; but Drunkenneſs they 
are ſo fond of, that they will glory in it, boaſt 
of it, and endeavour to promote it as much as 
polGble in others : 'Tis a Triumph to-a Cham- 
pion of the Bottle, to repeat how many Quarts 
of Wine he has drank at.a fitting, and how he 
made ſuch and ſuch Honeſt Fellows drunk. Men 
Lye and Forſwear, and hide it, and are aſham'd of 
it, as indeed they have reaſon to do: Bur 
Drunkenneſs and Whoring are Accompliſh- 


ments men begin to value themſelves upon, 


Vanity in the Hiſtory ; are content all the 
world ſhould be witneſles of their Intempe- 
rance, and have made the Crime a Badge of 
Honour to their Breeding, and introduce the - 
pas 
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ratice as a Faſhion. And whoever gives 
himſelf the 'trouble ro reflet on the Cuſtom 
of our Gentlemen in their Families encouraging 
and promoting this Vice of Drunkennels 
among the poor Commons, will not think it a 
Scandal upon the Gentry of England, if we lay, 
That the Mode of drinking, as 'tis now pra- 
filed, had its Original from the Practice of 


the Country: Gentlemen, and they again from 
the Court, 


It may be objetted, and God forbid it ſhould 
not, That there are a great many of our No- 


bility and Gentlemen, who are Men of Honour 
and Men of Morals ; and therefore this Charge 
is not univerſal. To which we anſwer, *Tis 
univerſal for all that # becauſe thoſe very Gen- 
tlemen, tho they are negatively clear as to the 
Commiſſion of the Crimes we ſpeak of, yet are 
poſitively guilty, in not executing that Power 
the Law has put into their hands, with an Im- 
partial Vigor. For where was that Gentleman 
or Juſtice of the Peace ever yet found, who 
executed the Terms of the Law upon a Drunk- 
en, Swearing, Lewd Gentleman, his Neigh- 
bour, but the Quality of the Perſon has been a 
Licenſe to the open Exercile of the worſt 

Crimes 3 
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Crimes; as if there were any Baronets, Knights, 
or Squires in the next World ; who becauſe 
of thoſe little ſteps Cuſtom had raiſed them on, 
higher than their Neighbours,. ſhould be ex- 
empred from the Divine ogy ; or that, 
as Captain Yratz ſaid, who was Hang'd for 
Murth'ring Eſquire Thym, God would ſhow 
them ſome reſpe® as they were Gentle» | 
men. | 
If there were any reaſon why a Rich Man 
ſhould be permitred in the publick Exerciſe 
of Open Immoralities, and not the Poor Man, 
ſomething might be faid : But if there be 
any difference it lies the other way ; for the 
Vices of a Poor Man affe& only himſelf ; bur 
the Rich Man's Wickedneſs affeQs all the 
Neighbourhood, gives offence to the Sober, 
encourages and hardens the Lewd, and quite 
overthrows the weak Reſolutions of ſuch as - 
are but indifferently fix'd in their Virtue and 
Morality. If my own Watch goes falſe, it | 
deceives me and none elſe; but if the Town- 
Clock goes falſe, it deceives the whole Pariſh. 
The Gentry are the Leaders of the Mob; it 
they are Lewd and Drunken, the others ſtrive 
to imit2te them ; if they Diſcourage Vice and 
Intemperance, the other will not be ſo forward 
4n it, nor ſo fond of it. D To 
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To think then to effe&t a Reformation by 
Puniſbing the Poor, while the Rich ſeem to 
Enjoy a Charter for Wickedneſs, is like ta- 
king away the Effe&t , that the Cauſe may ceaſe. 

Ve find ſome People very fond of Mo- 
nopolizing a Vice, they would have all of it 
tro themſelves ; they muſt, as my Lord Roche- 
ſter laid of himſelf , Sin like a Lord, ; little 
ſneaking Sins won't ſerve turn ; but they muſt 
be Lewd at a rate above the Common Size, 
to let the World ſee they are capable of it. 

Our Laws ſeem to take no Cognizance of 
ſuch, perhaps for the ſame reaſon that Lycurgus 
made no Law againſt Parricide, becauſe he 
would not have the Sin named among 
his Citizens. 

Now the Poor Man ſces no ſuch Dignity in 
Vice, as to ſtudy Degrees ; we are down- 
right in Wickedneſs, as we are in our Deal- 
ings ; if weare Drunk, *tis plain Drunkenneſs ; 
Swearing, and Whoring, is all Blunderbus with 
us ; we don't affect ſuch Niceties in our Con- 
verſation ; and the Juſtices uſe us accordingly ; 
nothing but the Stocks, or the Houſe of Cor- 
rection is the Caſe, when we are brought be- 
fore them ; but when our Maſters the Gent'e- 
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the Rules of Quality, we do not find any thing 
come of it but falſe Heraldry, the Vace is pu- 
niſh'd by the Vice, and the Punifhmeac re. 
news the Crime, 

The Cale in ſhort is this ; the Lewdneſs, 
Prophaneneſs, and Immorality of the Gentry, 
which is the main Caule of the General De- 
bauchery of the Kingdom is not art all touche 
by our Laws, as they are now Executed; and 
while ic remains ſo, the Reformation of Man- 
ners can never be brought to paſs, nor Pro- 
phaneneſs and Immoralicy Suppreſs'd ; and 
therefore the puniſhing the Poor diſtinly, is 
a Mock tpon the good Deſigns of the King 
and Parliament ; an Act of Injuſtice upon them 
to puniſh them, and let others as guilty go 
free; and a ſort of Cruelty too, in taking the 
advantage of their Poverty to make chem ſuf- 
fer, becauſe they want Eſtates to purchale 
their Exemption. £7 


We have ſome weak Excuſes for this Mat- 
ter, which muſt be conſidered : - As, 

-  (4.) The Juſtice of the Peace is a Paſſive 
Magiſtrate, till an Information be . broughe 
nies him, and is not to take notice of any 

thing , bur as ic is laid in Fa&, and brought 
"I D 2 b 
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to an Aﬀidavit. Now if an Affidavit be made 
before.a Juſtice , that ſuch or ſuch a man 
Swore, or was Drunk, he muſt, he cannot 
avoid Fining him; the Law obliges himcto it, 
let his Quality be what it will; fo that the 

. Defect is not in the Law, nor in the Juſtice, 
but in the want of Information. | 

(2.) The Name of aa Evidence or Informer is 
fo ſcandalous, that co attempt to inform againſt 

a man for the moſt open Breach of the Laws 

of Morality, is enough to denominate a man 

unfic for Society ; a Rogue and an Informer. 
are Synonimous in the Yulgar Acceptation ; ſo 
much is the real Deteftion of the openeſt 

' Crimes againſt God, 'and Civil Governmeat, 

Diſcouraged and Avoided. 

* (3+) The Impoſlibilicy of the Cure-is ſuch, 
and the Habit has ſo obtain'd upon all Man- 
kind, that it ſeems twiſted with Human Na- 
cure, as an Appendix to Natural Frailey, which 
it is impoſlible to ſeparate from it. 


For Anſwer *; Lad | 
1; "Tis true, the Juſtice of the Peace is in 
ſome reſpe&ta Paſſive Magiſtrate,and does not at 
but by Information, but ſuch [nformation would 
| be. brought if it were encouraged ; if Juſiem 
{ | - 0 , 
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of the Peace did acquaint themſelyes with 
- their Neighbourhood , they would ſoon hear- 

of the Immoralitics of the Pariſh ; and if they . 
did impartially Execute the Law on ſuch as 
offended , without reſpect of Perſon , they 
would ſoon have an Account of the Perſons and 
Circumſtances, Beſ14es, *cis not want of Infor- 
mation, but want of puniſhing what they have 
Information of. A Poor man [:forms againſt 
a Great Man, the Witneſs is diſcouraged, the 
man goes unpuniſh'd, and the Poor Man gets 
the (ſcandal of an Informer ; and then *tis but 
too often that our Juſtices are not men of ex-- 
traordinary Morals themſelves ; and who ſhall 
Inform a Juſtice of the Peace that ſuch a man 
Swore, when he may be heard to Swear him- 
ſelf as faſt as another ? or who ſhall bring a 
man before a Juſtice for being Drunk, when 
the Juſtice is lo Drunk himſelf, he cannot or- 

der him to be ſer in the Stocks ? 

(2.) Beſides, the Juſtice has a power to 
puniſh any Fa& he himſelf ſees committed, 
and ro enquire into any he hears of caſually ; 
and if he will ſtand ſtill and ſee thoſe Ads 
of Immorality committed before his Face, who - 
ſhall bring a Poor Man before him to be pu- 


niſhed ? Thus I have heard a TY 
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rid Oaths ſworn on a Bowling; Green, in the 


_ preſence of a Juſtice of the Peace, and he 


take no notice of it, and go home the next 
hour., and ſet a man in the Stocks for being. 
Drunk. 

As to the Scandal of Informing , 'tis an Er- 
ror im Cuſtom , and a. great Sin againſt Jy- 
ſtice ; 'tis neceſlary indeed thar all Judgment 
ſhould be according to Evidence, and to dil- 
courage Evidence is to diſcourage Juſtice ; but 
that a man in Trial of the Morglity of his 
Neighbour, ſhould be aſhamed to appear, 
muſt have ſome particular Cauſe. 

(1.) It proceeds from the Modifſhneſs of 
the Vice ; it has ſo obtain'd upon mens Practi- 
ces, that to appear againſt what almoſt all 
men approve, ſeems malicious, and has a cer- 
rain proſpe&t either of Revenge, or of a Mer- 
cenary Wretch, that Informs meerly to get a 
Reward. 'Tis true, if no Reward be plac'd 
upon an Information, no man will take the 
trouble ; and again, if too great a Reward, 
Men of Honour ſhun the thing, becauſe they 
ſcornghe Fee; and to Inform merely for the 
Fee, has ſomething of a Raſcal in it too ; and 
from theſe Reaſons ariſes the bickwardaeſs of 
the People. 

The 
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The very ſame Rich Men we ſpeak of are 
the perſons who diſcourage the Diſcovery of 
Vice, by ſcandalizing the Informer ; a man that 
is any thing of a Gentleman ſcorns it, and the 
Poor ſtill Mimick the humour of the Rich, 
and hate an Intormer as they do the Devil. 
'Tis ſtrange the Gentlemen ſhould be aſham'd 
to detct the Breach of thoſe Laws , which 
they. were not aſham'd to make ; but the ve- 
ry Name of an Icformer has gain'd ſo black 
an Idea jn the minds of People, becauſe ſome 
who have made a Trade of Informing againſt 
People fgr Religion, have misbehaved them- 
ſelves, that cruly 'twill be hard to bring any 
man either of Credit or Quality to at- 
tempt 1t. 

Bur the main thing which makes our Gen- 
tlemen backward in the proſecution of Vice, 
is their praiſing the ſame Crimes themſelves, 
and they have ſo mach wicked Modeſty and 
Generolity in them, being really no Enemies to 
the thing it ſelf, that they cannot with any 
ſort of freedom puniſh in others, what they 
practice themſelves. 

In the Times of Executing the Laws againſt 
Diſſenters, we found a great many Gentlemen 
very Vigorous in proſecuting their Neigh- 
| bours ; 
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bours ; they did not ſtick ro appear in Perſon to 
diſturb Meetings, and demoliſh the Meeting- 
Houſes,and rather than fail, would be Informers 
themſelves; the reaſon was becauſe they had alſo 
a diflike to the thing ; but we never found a Dil- 
ſencing Gentleman, or Juſtice of the Peace for- 
- ward to do thus, becauſe they approved of it. 
Now were our Gentlemen and Magiſtrates real 
Enemies to the Immoralicies of this Age, did 
they really hate Drunkenneſs as a Vice , they 
would be forward arid zealoi15 to root tne pra- 
Rice of it out of the Neighbourhood, they would 
not be backward or aſham'd :o dete&vV ice, to 
diſturb Drunken Aſſemblies, ro diſperſe thoſe 
Plantations of Leachery, the Publick B.wdy 
Houſes, which are almoſt as openly ailowed 
as the Burdelloes in Italy, They would be 
willing to have all ſorts of Vices Suppreſsd, 
and glory in putting their hands to the Work ; 
they would not be aſham'd to appear in the 
deteting Debauchery , nor afraid ro embroil 
themſelves with their Rich Neighbours. Tis 
Guilt of the ſame Fa& which makes Conni- 
vance , and till that Guilt be removed, the 
Gentlemen of England neither will nor can in- 
deed with any kind of Honour put their hands 
to the work of Reforming ir in their Neigh- 
DOUrs, | Bur 
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Burt I think 'tis eaſy to make it appear that 
this difficulty of Informing may be removed, 
and there need not be much occaſion for that 
Scandalous Employment. 

'Tis in the power of the Gentry of Eng- 
land to Reform the whole Kingdom withour | 
eicher Laws, Proclamations, or Informers ; | 
and without their Concurrence, all the Laws, 
Proclamations, and Declarations in the World 
will have no Effect, the Vigour of the Laws 
conſiſts in their Executive Power; Ten thou- | 
ſand Acts of Parliament ſignify no more than 
One ſingle Proclamation,unleſs che Gentlemen, 
in whole hands the Execution of thoſe Laws 
is 'placed, take care to (ee them duly made 
ule of ; and how can Laws be duly Execu- 
ted, but by an Impartial Diſtribution of cqual 
Rewards and Puniſhments, without regard to 
the Quality and Degree of the Perſons? The 
Laws puſh on the Juſtices now, and they take 
care to go no faſter than they are driven ; bur 
would the Juſtices puſh on the Laws, Vice 
would flee before them as Dult in the Wind, 
and Immoralities would be ſoon Suppreſs'd ; 
but 'it can never be expected that the Magi- 
ſtrates ſhould puſh on the Laws to a free Sup- 
preſſion of Icamoralities till they Reform them- 
SE (elves, 
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ſelves, and their Great Neighbours Reform 
themſelves, that there may be none to puniſh 
who are too big for the Magiſtrate to venture 
Upon. 

Would the Gentry of England decry the 
Modiſhneſs of Vice by their own PraQiice ; 
would they but daſh ic our of Countenance 
by diſowning it ; that Drunkennels and Oaths 
might once come into diſeſkeem, and be out of 
Falhion and a Man be valued the leſs for them; 
that he that will Swear, and be Drunk, fhall 
be counted a Rake, and not fit for a Gentle- 
man's Company. This would do more to- 
Reforming, the reſt of Mankind than all the 
Puniſhments the Law can inflict; the Evil 
encreaſed by Example, and muſt be Suppreſs'd: 
the ſame way. If the Gentry were thus Re- 
form'd, their Families would be ſo too : No 

Servant would be Entertain d, no Workman 
Employ'd, no Shopkeeper would be Traded 
with by a Gentleman, but ſuch as like them- _ 
lelves, were ſober and honeſt; a Lewd Vici- 
ous Drunken Footman muſt Reform or Starve, 
he would get no Service; a Servant once turn'd 
away for his [ntemperance would be Enter- 
tain'd by no body clſe ; a Swearing Debauch'd 
Labourer or Workman muſtReform,or no body 


would 
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' would Employ him ; the Drunken Whoring 


Shopkeeper mult grow Sober, or loſe all his 
Cuſtomers and be undone. Intereſt and Good 
Manners would Reform us of the poorer ſort, 
there would be no need of the Stocks or Hou- 
ſes of CorreCtion ; we ſhould be ſober of courſe, 
becauſe we ſhould be all Beggars elſe; and 
he thar loved his Vice ſo dearly as to purchaſe 
it with the loſs of his Trade or Employment, 
would ſoon grow too poor for his Vice, and 
be forced to leave it by his own Necefliries ; 
there would be no need of Informers ; a Vici- 
ous Fellow would be preſently Notorious, he 
would be the Talk of the Town, every one 
would ſlight and ſhun him for fear of being 
thought like him by being ſcen in his Com- 
pany ; he would expole himſelf, and would be 
puniſhe as unpitied as a Thief. 

So that in ſhort, the whole Weight of this 
Bleſſed Work of Reformation lies on the Shoul- 
ders of the Gentry ; they are the Cauſe of our 
Defection, which being taken away the Effe&t 
would ceateof courſe, Vice would grow Scanda- 
lous, and all Mankind would be atham'd of ir. 

(2.) The Clergy allo ought not to count 
themſelves exempted in this matter, whole 
Lives have been, and in ſome places ſtill are 
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ſo vicious and ſo looſe, that 'tis well for Eng- 
land we are not ſubje&t to be much Prief-ridden, 

Tis a ſtrange thing how. it ſhou'd be othe- 
wiſe than it is' with us the poor Commonalty, 
when the Gentry our Patern , and the Clergy 
our Teachers, are as Immoral as we. And then 
ro conſider the Coherence of the thing ; the 
Parſon preaches a thundering Sermon agamſt Drun- 


kenneſs , and the Juſtice of Peace ſets my poor Neigh- 


bour in the Stocks , and I am like to be much the bets 
ter for either , when I know perhaps that this ſame 


Parſon and this ſame Juſtice were both Drunk to- 


gether but the Night before. 

It may be true, for ought we know, that a 
Wicked Parſon may make a good Sermon; 
and the Spaniſh Proverb may be true of the 
Soul as well as the Body, If the Cure be but 
wrought, let the Devil be the Doftor ; but this 
does not take with the downright ignorant 
People in the Country ; a Poor Man gets 
Drunk in a Countrey Ale-houſe , Why , are you 
not aſham'd to be ſuch a Beaſt, ſays a good honeſt 
N: ighbour to him the next day * Aſham'd , ſays 
tne Fellow ! Why ſhould [ be aſham'd > Why, 
there was Sir Johfi---- and Sir Robert ---and the 
Parſon, and they were all as Drunk 21. And 
why a Beaſt, Pray 2? I heard. Sir Robert---ſay, 
That He 
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Be that Drinks leaſt, 
Drinks moſt like a Beaſt. 


. y—_— 
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g A Vicious Parſon that preaches well, bur 
* lives ill, may be like an unskilful Hoileman; 
who opens a Gare on the wrong fide . and 
L lets other Folks through, but (ſhucs himſelf 
| out. This may be poſſible, but it ſeems moſt 
reaſonable to think they are a means by that 
ſort of living, to hinder both themſelves and 
others ; and would ric Gentry and Clergy of 
England but !ouk vack a lictle on the. Guilt tha 
really lies ca t1-m , as Gentlemen by whoſe 
Example {9 reac a part of Ma'kind has been 
led in'o, ind er:couraged in the Progreſs of 
Vice, i! ev would find Matter of very ſerious 
refl-tio, 

Lis Article of the Clergy may ſeem to 
lie ia the power of their Supe:iors to rectify, 
and therctore ma+ be lomething more feaſible 
than the ot..er; Buc tre Gentry who are Su 
Juris, can no way be reduced- but by their 
own voluntary practice, We are in England- 
excecding!ly oovernd by Modes and Cultoms, 
The Gentry may effectually Supprels Vice, 
would they bur put ic out of Faſhion ; but to 
Suppreſs it by Force ſeems impoſible. The : 
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The Application of this rough Doctrine is 
- in ſhort both to the Gentry and Clergy, Þl.y- 
facians Heal Jour ſelves ; if y OU will leave off 
your Drurkenneſs and Lewdnels fiſt , if we 
do not follow you, then ſet us in the Stocks, 
and ſend us to the Houſe of Correion, and 
puniſh us as you pleaſe ; it you will leave off \ 
Whoring firſt, chen-Brand us in the Foreheads, 
or Tranſport or Hang us for Fornication or 
Adultery, and you are welcome ; but to preach 
againſt Drunkenneſs immediately after an Even- 
ing's Debauch ;. to Correct a poor Fellow for 
Swearing with the very Vice in your Mouths ; 
theſe are the unjuſteſt ways in the World, 
and have in themſelves no manner of tendency 
cowards the Reformation of Manners, which 
is the true Delign of the Law. 3 
'Tis acknowledg'd there: are in Fngland a 
great many Sober, Pious, Religious Per- 
{ons both among the Gentry and Clergy, and 
'tis hoped ſuch cannot think themſelves Li- 
bell'd or Injur'd in this Plea ; if there were 
not, Laivs would never have been made againſt 
thols Vices. for no men make Laws to pu- 
niſh themſelves; /tis deſign d to reflect upon 
none bur {uch as are Guilty, and on them no 
farther than to put them ia mind how much 
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the Nation owes its preſent Degeneracy to their 
foily, and how much it is in their power to 
Retorm it again by their Example ; that the 
King may not publiſh Proclamations, nor the 
Parliament make Laws to no purpole ; but 
that we might live in England once more like 
Chriſtians, and like Gentlemen, to the Glory 
of God, and the Honour of the preſent King 
and Parliament, who ſo publickly have at- 
tempted the Great Work of Reformation. 
among us , though hitherto ta fo little pur- 
pole. 


